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THE REHABILITATION OF PHARISAISM 
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of The Historicity of Jesus" 



One of the first questions that early Christianity faced was that of the actual humanity 
of Jesus. Was he truly man as well as the incarnation of the Logos or was his humanity 
only an appearance? The early church settled that question and in the great formula 
of the Council of Chalcedon built his true humanity into orthodoxy by the phrase: "of 
the same substance with us as to his humanity." Our present age is facing the same 
question from a different angle, for as we come to see that to be a man is not only to have 
a human body and soul but is to participate in the social conditions of one's time, on the 
one side is developing a school which denies any real historicity to Jesus and on the 
other is a tendency to deny to Jesus everything that is not to be accounted for by an 
appeal to conditions in which he lived. The former school, like the old Docetic move- 
ment, speaks of a "Jesus God," while the second, like the Ebionites, would make him only 
a Jew among Jews. For our own part we have no doubt as to the outcome of the new 
controversy. In fact it is already in sight: Jesus was truly historical but his great 
significance did not lie in what he inherited from humanity but in what he contributed 
to humanity. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than to make Jesus intelligible by 
omitting all those exceptional qualities in his person which give him influence. Pro- 
fessor Case's article gives a discriminating estimate of one of the recent efforts to 
make Jesus appear more historical by denying his uniqueness. 

" Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, teachings of Jesus reported in the gospels, 

hypocrites! .... Outwardly ye appear Christians have generally believed that 

righteous unto men, but inwardly ye God utterly disinherited the Pharisees 

are full of hypocrisy and iniquity." and opened the doors of his kingdom to 

For centuries Christians have thus members of the Christian community 

expressed their opinion of Pharisaism, only. The revelation which he had in- 

In contrast with this religion, so severely trusted in former times to patriarchs and 

condemned for its formalism and insin- prophets had been rescued from destruc- 

cerity; Christianity has defined its ideal tion at the hands of the Pharisees and 

in terms of Jesus' words: "Except committed to a new keeper, the Chris- 

your righteousness exceed the righteous- tian church. Jesus, in accomplishing 

ness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall this rescue and in enlarging the content 

in no wise enter into the kingdom of of the revelation through his own life 

heaven Ye therefore shall be and teaching, himself, fell a victim to the 

perfect as your heavenly Father is deadly work of the Pharisees. Yet 

perfect." he gladly paid this price in order to 

On the basis of these, and similar wrest the treasures of Old Testament 
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religion from Pharisaic perversion and 
accomplish the redemption of humanity 
in accordance with the divine plan which 
had begun to be operative on the day 
when God affirmed that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's 
head. 

According to this reading of history 
God utterly cast off the Pharisees, and 
with them all Jews who did not pass 
over into Christianity. Notwithstand- 
ing sporadic attempts at their evangeliza- 
tion, Christian hatred of the Jews has 
often burned hotly — an alleged righteous 
indignation which justified itself as 
being in strict harmony with God's 
will. Proof of the divine displeasure 
was seen in the fall of Jerusalem, and in 
the ultimate scattering of the homeless 
Jews throughout foreign lands where 
Christians were often found ready to 
give this supposed divine intention a 
generous human support. To hate and 
persecute the Jew was to do God's 
service. 

This is an anomalous position, to say 
the least, for the adherents of a religion 
which claims to be founded upon the 
principles of divine love and human 
brotherhood. The Jews, on their part, 
have always felt Christian enmity toward 
them to be most unjust, and they have 
protested against the Christian inter- 
pretation of Jewish history. Never 
for a moment have they conceded that 
God has cast them off, but they have 
ever believed themselves to be Jehovah's 
chosen people and the custodians of the 
divine oracles. Gerald Friedlander, 
minister of the western synagogue in 
London, in his recent volume on Hellen- 
ism and Christianity expresses this con- 
viction as follows: 



The Jew still believes that the mission 
of Israel is a real living power in the world 
of today. To live the true Jewish life is 
the highest ideal he knows. He has learnt 
from the prophets and from history that 
Israel has been chosen to be a "light to the 
Gentiles," but he has also been taught, and 
he has experienced, that the light of Israel 
is God. 

In more recent years Christendom 
itself, particularly in the English-speak- 
ing world, has assumed a much less 
hostile attitude toward the Jews. The 
Jewish and the Christian religions remain 
sharply separated, but the Jewish people 
find themselves free to hold their own 
opinions and to pursue unmolested the 
religion of their fathers. Indeed several 
Jewish scholars have of late expressed 
their views upon the question of Chris- 
tian origins, particularly on the side of 
relation to Judaism. It goes without 
saying that they reject Christian belief 
in the messiahship and deity of Jesus. 
But when they discuss problems of a 
more strictly historical character, such 
as the debt of early Christianity to con- 
temporary Judaism, or Jesus' relation 
to the Pharisees, their acquaintance 
with Jewish history and their exceptional 
aptitude for understanding the Jewish 
mind would seem to make their conclu- 
sions worthy of special consideration on 
the part of Christian scholars. In 
this connection one readily recalls the 
work of Ludwig Philippson and Moriz 
Friedlander in Germany, Montefiore 
and Abrahams in England, Schechter, 
Kohler, and Hirsch in America. These, 
and other reputable Jewish scholars 
think the link binding early Christianity 
to Judaism is stronger than many 
Christians imagine. 
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Friedlander in his earlier works con- 
nected Christianity most closely with 
the Wisdom Literature, the Apocalyptic 
Writings, and the Judaism of the Dis- 
persion. More recently, in Synagoge 
und Kirche in ihren Anfdngen (1908), 
he locates its beginnings in Perea where 
ancient Judaism, according to his 
hypothesis, was perpetuated in a purer 
form than in the Pharisaism of Judea. 
While he is disposed to depreciate the 
Pharisees, other Jewish writers come 
vigorously to their defense. It is con- 
tended, in the first place, that the breach 
between them and Jesus was by no 
means so wide as the gospels represent; 
and, secondly, that the Pharisees as a 
class were not formalists and hypocrites 
but were the exponents of a genuinely 
spiritual religion. Kohler, for instance, 
in his article "Pharisees" in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, says, in substance, that 
nothing could have been more loath- 
some to genuine Pharisees than hypoc- 
risy. While he admits that there doubt- 
less were insincere individuals among 
them, they as a whole were not guilty 
of the sweeping charges made against 
them in the New Testament. This 
false representation is thought to reflect 
the hostile polemic of Pauline Christian- 
ity in the time of Hadrian, when the 
word "Pharisees" was inserted in the 
gospels where high priests and Sadducees 
or Herodians were originally mentioned. 
Many Jewish interpreters allege that 
often the gospel statements about the 
Pharisaism of Jesus' day are erroneous. 
A guarded expression of this opinion 
is given by Montefiore in his Synoptic 
Gospels. Commenting on Mark 7:9-13 
he says that the usual interpretation, 
which credits the Pharisees and scribes 



with setting duty to the temple above 
obligation to parents, is not justified 
on historical grounds. What Jesus here 
attributes to tradition is "in flat con- 
tradiction to the law as laid down by 
the Mishnah, as commented on by the 
Talmud, and as universally accepted 
and interpreted by all the Jewish 
codifiers." Furthermore, "the truth is 
that the rabbis taught a tremendous 
respect and reverence for parents. In 
this matter they are perfectly sound; 
indeed on family relations they are 
keener than Jesus." 

That the Pharisees were immediately 
responsible for Jesus' death has also been 
doubted. In 1866 Philippson (Haben 
die Juden wirklich Jesum gekreuzigt?) 
maintained that the Pharisees and 
Jewish people were not guilty, but the 
blame should be placed upon the Sad- 
ducean high priesthood and the Romans. 
The same view has been defended by 
various Jewish writers in more recent 
times. To cite from Montefiore again, 
*n his cautious remarks on Mark 14: 
56-65 he says that 

the balance of probability strongly inclines 
to the view that the gospel narratives are 
so far correct in that Jesus was really put 
to death by the Romans at the instance 
and instigation of the Jewish authorities, 
and more especially of the ruling priesthood. 
That there was any meeting of the full San- 
hedrin is most doubtful; doubtful also is the 
part played by the "Scribes" and Phari- 
sees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the 
"trial," and that the result of this "trial" 
was adequate to obtain a condemnation 
from Pilate cannot reasonably be doubted. 

Instead of deadly opposition between 
Jesus and contemporary religious leaders, 
some modern Jews find essential har- 
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mony. The Christian claim for unique 
originality in the teaching of Jesus is 
denied, and the content of his ethical 
message, as found in the Sermon on 
the Mount, is said to be in essential 
agreement with contemporary rabbin- 
ism. The disposition of Christians to 
claim that only Jesus can have been the 
source of noble thinking and keen spirit- 
ual insight is vigorously combated, 
since it implies an impoverished religious 
life for Pharisaic Judaism. This is held 
to be unfair to the facts, for the Jews 
were capable of deep religious experi- 
ences and cherished a vital personal 
religion. One writer affirms that "the 
greater part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord's Prayer, and some of 
the parables may truly be described as 
the fruit of Pharisaic Judaism." 

The Jews do not stand alone in this 
disposition to rehabilitate Pharisaism. 
Some Christian scholars are beginning 
to think that Jesus' debt to contempo- 
rary Judaism was greater than has 
formerly been supposed; and the char- 
acter of Pharisaism is also being judged 
much more leniently in several quarters. 
Recently Hart, in his Hope of Catholick 
Judaism (1910), endeavored to show 
that the idea of hope with the Jews 
has always been fundamentally and con- 
sciously a personal trust in God. But 
the latest and most vigorous defense 
of the Jewish religion, from a non- Jewish 
writer, is by Herford in his volume on 
Pharisaism. 1 The content of this book 
and its point of view merit further con- 
sideration. 

The author is almost incensed at the 
way Christian writers like Weber con- 



demn the Pharisees. To counteract 
this tendency, he proposes to study their 
conception of religion sympathetically, 
appreciating the point of view from 
which they regarded it and the methods 
by which they dealt with it. Thus he 
would help the Christian reader to under- 
stand the real spiritual meaning of 
Pharisaism. After a brief historical 
sketch, which traces the fundamental 
notion of Pharisaism to the work of 
Ezra in setting up a written authority 
as the guide of personal conduct, the 
"Theory of Torah" is expounded. 

What did Torah mean, and what 
form did the religion of Torah actually 
assume ? We are admonished to remem- 
ber that "Torah primarily means teach- 
ing and not law. For a Jew it was the 
revelation of God's will, revealed in the 
first instances through Moses and elabo- 
rated and denned by later teachers. 
Since the prophet spoke the word of 
God, prophecy was also Torah. The 
work of Ezra and his successors, in enfor- 
cing the practical demands of Torah 
upon life, was essentially the same as the 
work of the prophets. The difference 
between the scribe and the prophet was 
one of method and not of principle. 
The Torah "was thereby enriched and 
not impoverished on its spiritual side; 
it did not sink but rise, it became, not 
more shallow and poor, but more full 
and deep, with greater power than it 
ever had before as a determining factor 
in individual life." Similarly the multi- 
plication of commandments in oral 
tradition is thought to have been no 
detriment to the Pharisee's spirituality — 
he "never regarded the mere doing of 



•R. Travers Herford, Pharisaism: Its Aim and Its Method. 
Pp. ix+340. $1.50. 



New York: Putnam, 1912. 
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the action as sufficient; in all and every 
case there must be the purpose of serving 
God." On this point Christians are 
charged with greatly misjudging a 
religion with which they were unfamil- 
iar. "Beneath all that outward guise 
of unfamiliar phrase and uncongenial 
method .... there was nevertheless 
the communion of living souls with 
the living God." 

As for Jesus' relation to the Pharisees, 
our author finds much common ground 
between them. They shared alike in 
the religious heritage of Jewish history, 
they were practically one in their con- 
ception of God's fatherhood and divine 
forgiveness; nor is it certain that Jesus 
generally gave the common religious 
terms they used a deeper spiritual 
meaning than many of the Pharisees 
did. Yet between him and them there 
was an irreconcilable difference, due 
to Jesus' rejection of the principle of 
traditional authority. At first he may 
have been quite unconscious of the 
radical character of his attitude, but it 
rendered both parties incapable of a 
mutual understanding and so ulti- 
mately brought about a breach which 
could not be bridged. Both parties 
were genuinely sincere, but "the con- 
flict was between two fundamentally 
different conceptions of religion, viz., 
that in which the supreme authority was 
Torah, and that in which the supreme 
authority was the immediate intuition 
of God in the individual soul and con- 
science." 

Paul, Herford continues, though origi- 
nally a strict Pharisee, or perhaps from 
that very cause, was most active in 
propagating a misconception of that 
religion. The peculiar type of soteriol- 



ogy which he evolved as a Christian 
made it necessary for him to regard 
both Jews and Gentiles as objects of 
the divine displeasure. Salvation was 
possible only through belief in Christ. 
With this as the cue by which he inter- 
preted everything in the world, Paul 
was incapable of estimating Pharisaism 
at its true value. But that was not 
all; he even misrepresented Judaism, 
we are told. His estimate of the Torah 
was doubly defective. On the one hand, 
he ascribed to it a character which it 
did not possess, when he implied that 
it was felt to be a burden because of 
the number or difficulty of its precepts, 
or the impossibility of satisfying its 
demands. He "would never have as- 
cribed to the Torah such power to cause 
despair, unless he had ceased to feel 
toward it as a Pharisee would feel." 
Moreover, he omitted some of its essen- 
tial features when he pictured it as 
precept rather than as revelation. The 
more immediate revelation which Paul 
found in Christ the Pharisee found in 
the living God. 

The final section of the book deals 
with Pharisaism in its theological and 
spiritual aspects. We learn that the 
rabbis were not doctrinal theologians, 
that uniformity of religious belief was 
never required; and so Pharisaic the- 
ology can never be presented as a system. 
The purpose of speculation was rather 
for edification than for systematization, 
and its value should be judged in the 
light of this purpose. Nevertheless the 
Pharisees did hold some fairly well- 
defined beliefs regarding the supremacy 
of God and the obligation of man to 
serve him with full devotion of mind and 
heart. Thus the Pharisee was a truly 
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pious individual, the exponent of a 
genuine, spiritual religion. He was 
"sincere and in earnest about his reli- 
gion," however strange the forms in 
which he expressed his ideas may be to 
Christians. But — 

why should not the Christian be glad to 
own that the Jew, even the Pharisee, knew 
more of the deep things of God than he 
had supposed, and after a way which was 
not the Christian way, yet loved the Lord 
his God with heart and soul and strength 
and. mind — yes, and his neighbor as him- 
self? 

The author tries to be truly historical 
and unbiased. He recognizes that the 
sources of information about Pharisaism 
in the first century of our era are scanty, 
but he thinks we may form an accurate 
idea of its character from the documents 
of late pre-Christian Judaism and from 
the earlier portions of the Mishnah. 
Notwithstanding his generous apprecia- 
tion of the Pharisees, he assures us that 
he has not sought to write a panegyric 
on them, but only to present their case 
from their own standpoint, in so far 
as that was possible for one who is not 
a Jew. Accordingly he does not hesi- 
tate to affirm the superiority of Chris- 
tianity. This he finds in the larger place 
it gives to personality and in its more 
universalistic interpretation of human 
brotherhood. 

While this exposition of Pharisaism is 
refreshing and stimulating, and while 
one must commend highly the exercise 
of a spirit of fairness in dealing with a 
people who have often been misjudged 
still it is questionable whether our 
author has set the Pharisaism of Jesus' 
day in a strictly historical perspective. 
Undoubtedly it had a real ethical and 



spiritual content, but that these features 
were always so dominant as Herford 
imagines seems to us doubtful. It is 
also unquestionably true that the Chris- 
tian view of Pharisaism has too often 
been a prejudiced one, and doubtless the 
New Testament writers were not entirely 
free from bias, yet the Pharisaism we find 
in late pre-Christian Judaism and in the 
Mishnah does not seem to us capable of 
being denned so exclusively in terms of 
spontaneous spiritual and ethical life. 
Legalism, to be sure, has its ethics and 
its spirituality, but it also has something 
else which, in a comprehensive and 
correct definition of its character, looms 
much larger than Herford seems to allow. 
These attempts to redefine Pharisaism 
in ethical and spiritual terms remind one 
of a similar disposition prevalent in 
many quarters today to define the 
"essence" of primitive Christianity 
in terms of Jesus' ethical teaching and 
spiritual insight. In this respect "lib- 
eral " Judaism and " liberal " Christianity 
approach one another. This fact is 
recognized by Montefiore, who believes 
that liberal Judaism is largely pro- 
phetic Judaism, and so suggests that 
"in the future Christianity and Judaism 
will be able to shake hands over the 
Sermon on the Mount and the funda- 
mental elements in the moral and reli- 
gious doctrine of Jesus." Following 
Wernle's view, that what is crucial in 
Jesus is "trust in God, purity of heart, 
compassion, humility, forgiveness, as- 
piration — this and nothing else," and 
that he who does the will of God as 
thus expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount is "Jesus' mother and sister and 
brother," Montefiore continues : " Assur- 
edly, if this be so, there have been very 
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many Jewish mothers and sisters and 
brothers of Jesus all these long years 
from Jesus until now." 

This irenic spirit cannot be too highly 
commended, but as a solvent of historical 
problems its worth is less certain. If 
the "essence" of early Christianity and 
the "essence" of Pharisaism were so 
nearly identical, it is remarkable that the 
two religions, in their full historical 
manifestations, are so very different. 
And it is doubtful whether a fundamental 
likeness could be detected today, except 
by a "modernizing" process which 
eliminates features originally essential 
and distinctive to each. In fact one 
may question whether this whole tend- 
ency, on the part of both Jewish and 
Christian scholars, to rehabilitate Phari- 
saism does not have as its motive the 



desire to find there a religion which 
can be approved today. A personal 
religion, ethical and spiritual in con- 
tent, is thought to constitute the 
summum bonum for the modern man and 
so is made the "essence" of the ancient 
man's religion. However congenial such 
a point of view may be to certain mod- 
erns, it hardly represents the attitude 
of the ancients. Certainly it was not 
Christianity's ethical content — remark- 
able as that was — which gave it dis- 
tinctive worth for the early Christians, 
but rather the assurance which it gave 
them of future blessedness. It is also 
probable that formal and legalistic 
items, as a means of attaining future 
reward, occupied a more dominant place 
in the life of ancient Pharisaism than 
some of its modern interpreters believe. 
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A knowledge of this literature is 
indispensable for understanding original 
Christianity. As Sanday and Headlam 
say, "It is by a continuous and careful 
study of such works that any advance 
in exegesis of the New Testament will 
be possible" (Romans, p. vii). The 
New Testament, as we ordinarily read 
it, seems like a great granite bowlder 
on the illimitable prairie, not a pebble 



anywhere in sight to bear it company 
or own a kinship. The apocalyptic 
literature gives us the age, atmosphere, 
and condition of this great and unique 
deposit. The sand and tiny pebbles 
underneath the waving grass of the 
prairie may be very far removed from 
the majesty of the bowlder, but they 
help us to understand how the isolated 
bowlder came to its place. Judaism and 



